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THE FINAL CAUSE 



AS 



PRINCIPLE OF COGNITION 



AND 



PRINCIPLE IN NATURE. 



IN more than one of the papers presented at the meetings 
of this Institute, the notion of final cause, or of design 
in nature, has been dwelt upon and defended. There can be 
no excuse for returning to the subject, except the desire to 
haveiincluded in the records of the Institute a paper, which 
shall attempt still mor^. specifically, and, perhaps, from a point 
of view not previously chosen, to establish the definite pre- 
sence of the idear4n-tiie-woddof reality, and its necessity as a 
principle of our thought about nature. 

The late Professor Trendelenburg, of Berlin, in an essay on 
the Ultimate Gh*ound of Distinction among Philosophical Sys- 
terns y discriminates as follows: — "In all systems of philosophy, 
either force is conceived as superior to thought, so that 
thought is not primary, but rather the result, product, and 
accident of blind forces ; or thought is made superior to force, 
so that blind force alone is not primary, but is the outcome of 
thought ; or, finally, thought and force are represented as at 

(6) b 2 
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bottom the same, and only distinguished in human opinion/^ 
(Historische Beitrdge zur Philosophies vol. ii. 1855, p. 10.) 
The disjunction seems exhaustive, and there can be no doubt 
under which member of it we are to range ourselves. Not the 
first alternative, which is espoused by materialism, nor the 
third, which corresponds to Spinozism, but the second covers 
the ground of our Christian idealism. We hold that primacy 
in rank and in power belongs in this universe to thought^ 
or intelligence. This is our philosophical attitude, which 
becomes further differentiated and illuminated by the addition 
to it of Christian faith. 

The scientific defence of this position is accomplished partly 
by metaphysical argumentation, and partly by analysis of the 
results of physical and psychological observation. What is 
true in thought, we claim, can not be false in nature, but 
must find in the world of natural reality its confirmation and 
realization. If the ideal controls the real, if intelligence 
governs force, there must exist in the world of real forces 
indications of this control and government. 
J In the acquisition of knowledge we proceed from the known 

to the unknown, from the sign to the thing signified, and 
(quite generally) from the part to the whole. Moreover, if 
knowledge is for us possible, it is, of course, so only under the 
conditions inherent in our nature and in the nature of real 
things. It is because man is a part of nature, that he may 
d priori assume a fundamental likeness or other relation 
between what is essential in his own nature and what is essen- 
tial in the world around him. The physical (phenomenal) 
identity of the human frame with the natural elements is 
admitted and established. Analogy would lead us to suppose 
that what is specially characteristic of man — the developed 
reason and moral nature — is not a wholly incommensurable, 
isolated . quality in him, but that it has its analogue or cor- 
relate in nature — or, that there exists in the latter something 
so akin to man (as Plato would say) that only the reason of 
man, and not the senses, can apprehend it. Analogy leads us 
to look for the ideal in nature. 

And, as matter of fact, we do find, or think we find, in 
nature, in abundance, that which can only be ideally appre- 
hended. Of this description, above all, is apparently space 
itself, which is a specimen, on the largest scale and in a most 
significant way, of a realized abstraction. In the same cate- 
gory we are disposed also to class all concrete relations, as of 
order in succession and co-existence, symmetry, and the like. 



These, we assume, can not be said to be introduced into 
nature by tbe intelligence of tlie observer, for they would 
exist — such is our necessary conviction — even though no 
rational being, such as man, were in existence to observe 
them. What was a priori anticipated seems thus to be a 
posteriori confirmed, in so far at least as it regards what may 
be termed the passive existence of the ideal in the real. Our 
present, immediate concern is to see whether the ideal — (y 
thought — is also actively present in the real, as a principle ^ 
underlying and controlling it — more especially in the form of 
final cause. 

The question is a metaphysical one, in so far as it relates to 
our judgment of the real constitutive nature of the so-called . 
" real ^' objects in the world, or of the world in general ; and it 
ih a logical one, or a question belonging to the theory of cog- 
nition, in so far as it is connected with the complex of propo- 
sitions which we are compelled to hold as true regarding the 
conditions and forms of human knowledge. The answer to 
the metaphyseal question will depend upon the answer to the 
logical one/to which latter, therefore, we may at once address 
ourselves/ by way of introduction to the former. 

Human knowledge is, conceivably, either of the real or of the 
phenomenal. It is also direct or indirect. These two divi- 
sions are not coincident, and each covers an important dis- 
tinction. 

As to the first : the distinction between real and pheno- 
menal needs to be carefully stated, by definition of the terms 
employed, since it is by no means an obviously fundamental 
one. All that is, appears; strictly speaking, we know only 
how the object known appears to us, and in this sense it may 
be said that all our knowledge is of the phenomenal. (And 
this suggests the still more profound sense in which it may be 
said that all our knowledge rests in the last analysis on faith. 
Credo, ut intelUgam,) But the (conscious or unconscious) 
employment of the appropriate logical processes leads us 
nevertheless to distinguish between the real and the pheno- 
menal, and to recognize in the distinction the expression of a 
fundamental verity. By knowledge of the real I mean know- 
ledge of the essential, constitutive nature of the object of . 
knowledge, of the true, noumenal cause, or metaphysical 
knowledge. All other knowledge relates to what I understand 
by the phenomenal, hence to what is non-essential, not con- 
stitutive, and to effects or phenomenal causes, rather than 
true causes. 



By direct knowledge, I mean such as is furnished imme- 
diately in consciousness ; the knowledge of our own being 
and of its attributes, and of all our conscious states; by 
indirect, all other. 

I omit, for the present, the query whether or to what extent 
all knowledge of the real is direct ; a part of it, at least, 
evidently is such. But not aU direct knowledge is of the real ; 
for the definite, changing contents of consciousness, which we 
know directly, are for the most part purely phenomenal. 

The reflection confronts us at the outset, that, in assuming 
the possession by man of knowledge of the real, we run counter 
to the dicta and arguments of noted philosophers in ancient 
and modern times. This fact of itself need not, however, 
deter us from making the assumption, since, for that matter, 
philosophers equally distinguished have upheld our doctrine. 
Nor will the conditions of this discussion permit more than 
a passing reference to the especial positions of opponents. 
Kant^s attempt to establish a strict limitation of knowledge to 
the phenomenal was, fundamentally speaking, a failure. For 
his attempted demonstration of the exclusively subjective 
nature of the " forms ^^ of sensibility and of the understanding, 
and of the ideas of the reason, has been shown to be defective, 
and hence inconclusive ; * he himself, in practice, did not 
observe the limitation for which he contended (he regarded 
" things-in-themselves " as causing in us impressions whence 
we could infer at least the existence of the former, and thus 
contradicted himself by applying to the transcendental realm 
of true being the category of causality, which he affirmed to 
belong merely to subjective, relative, human thought) ; and 
his doctrine may be said to have been disproved by a decree 
of history, since his immediate successors, professing (notably 
in the case of Fichte) to carry out to its legitimate conse- 
quences his own teaching, landed at the opposite extreme of 
pretended absolute knowledge. As for English philosophers 
of the empirical school, who have denied of man that he is 
equal to the cognition of anything that is real (in the sense of 
this term indicated above), the fundamental principle, upon 
which they proceed in their arguments, it is competent for us 
to pronounce an imperfect generalization and a principle which, 
carried out to its logical consequences, leads to the absurd. 



* See, for example, Trendelenburg's Logische Vntersuchungen^ vol. i. chap. 7, 
and Hister, Beitrdge zur PhilosophiCf vol. iii. art vii. 



Consider, for example, the words of John Stuart Mill, id 1 
book i. ch, 3, of ilia Logic, " Everything is a feeling of which l 
the mind is conacions." Wliat ia true in thia assertion is what .1 
13 above admitted, namely, that all being, so far as known byJ 
us, ajipeare to us, i.e., is known in tlie forma, nnder the con- " 
ditiona, by the means, which are peculiar to human cognition 1 
(truismatic as thia may sound), I do not inquire whether it 
be a correct use of terms to identify consciousness with feeling — 
virtually to define the one by the other. But the whole and only 
truth of the expression cited (as far aa it concerns the point 
immediately under consideration) is, that all our knowledge of 
the real must, to be possessed by us, be a part of our indi- 
vidual consciousness. But to affirm that this is the whole 
truth of the case, is to identify the part with the whole, the ■ 
aspect with that of which we perceive the aspect, or (better) 1 
tbe form with the content, and the appearance with that which 
appears. It is tnie that our metaphysical knowledge (know- 
ledge of the " real") does not come to us through the medium 
of demonstration. Like all that is ultimate, it ia simply appre- 
hended, is acquired and recognized directly, and can he con- 
firmed by indirect demonstration alone. But the testimony of 
conseionsness to its reality is ever present, and fumishea the 
one conclusive answer and corrective to statements like that 
now under criticism. Hume showed that the logical issue of 
Buch a principle ia philosophical scepticism ; and it is substan- 
tially this to which Mr. Mill himself is led. {See his Exannination 
of the Fhihso-phy of Sir Williami Hamilton-, chs. xi. and xii.) 
But the considerations, by which philosophical scepticism is 
shown to he absurd, are too familiar to need to be re-stated. 

All knowledge consisting in ideas, it is a work of both 
psychological and metaphysical analysis to answer (in the 
second place) the metaphysical question as to the ideas which J 
represent or are the medium of knowledge of the real, on 
one hand, and of the phenomenal, on the other; as alsc 
show what knowledge is direct, and what indirect. In the 
case of indirect knowledge, we are obliged to resort for con- 
firmation to logical criteria of truth, or to processes (obser- 
vation and experiment) guided by logical rules, 

Pre-eminently, and in the first place, our knowledge ofj 
reahty is knowledgeof ourselves, furnished in direct consciona- ^ 
ness. A long line of thinkers, among whose names are 
included the illustrious ones of St. Augustine and Descartes, 
have called attention to our direct cousciousness of our own 
existence, as providing the immovable starting-point and 
foundation for all true (outologicai) knowledge. Ditferencea j 
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have existed and been expressed among philosophers as to the 
interpretation of consciousness, but none have been able to call 
in doubt its reality, or the truth of the witness which it bears 
to the existence of something which is called J. What the 
I is must be learned from consciousness, which teaches us to 
consider it as a self-conscious, feeling, thinking, willing force. 

It is to be admitted that the representatives of positive 
science tend, with increasing unanimity, to reject the concep- 
tion of force, as an hypostatized abstraction, to which no 
physical reality corresponds ; and it is true that able philo- 
sophical analysts (Trendelenburg, for one) are unable to find 
in it anything but motion. The truth of these conclusions, 
from the stand-point of physics, will at a later stage in this 
discussion, be formally admitted; and if, in here using the 
term force, I employ a term, burdened with what might be 
falsely suggestive of physical associations, it is for the want 
of a better one to express what I read in consciousness, 
namely, the efficient agency of the will. 

So much direct knowledge of the real, then, is to be claimed, 
viz. the knowledge of our own ideal existence and efficient 
agency. The former is perforce universally admitted, in some 
form ; the latter has been questioned. But the testimony of 
consciousness on this point is apparently so explicit, and the 
interpretation placed upon it by the general consent of man- 
kind has been so nearly uniform (not to speak of the accordant 
opinions of noted thinkers), that the burden of proof seems 
clearly to lie with those who deny free efficient agency to man. 
Their arguments are directed, generally, against what is termed 
the freedom of the will. It is enough to remark here that 
these arguments are mostly of the kind, of which men of 
science disapprove : they are deductive inferences from apparent 
or real generalizations, by which it is attempted to decide what 
must be true in the particular. By an inductive appeal to our^ 
own consciousness and to that of others — Le, by direct per- 
sonal observation and experience — we arrive at the assertion 
of freedom. The denier of freedom, on the contrary, proceeds 
from some such general truth as that of law in human actions, 
whence he deduces a conclusion in conflict with our induction. 
But all questions of fact must be settled, when this is possible, 
inductively ; such is the dictum of scientific practice and of 
correct logical theory. Hence we need not longer concern 
ourselves with a theory contrary to inductively established 
fact. 

All other knowledge of the real than that which pertains to 
ourselves is indirect and analogical. The basis of analogy is 
that direct and most certain knowledge which we have of our- 



selves as ideal existences. We can advance in our attempts to 
cognize the real which is not ourselves, only by the way of 
analogy, because of the unknown we can frame no conception, 
except in terms of the known. The results of our attempts, 
being inferential, will command an assent less absolute than 
that which is due to truths of which consciousness is the 
immediate voucher. 

By analogy we form for ourselves most easily conceptions 
of the ideal nature of organized, living beings, other than our- 
selves. Thus, without difficulty, we represent to ourselves in 
imagination the inward life of our fellow-men, and then, by 
a process of de-idealization, that of inferior animals. By a 
reverse process of idealization we conceive of intelligent 
existence superior to ourselves. (Cf., in Ueberweg^s History 
of Philosophy y vol. ii., the section on Beneke, more especially 
pp. 284, 285, and Ueberweg^s Logic, § 42.) So, then, we 
know our own ideal being directly, and we infer that of other 
beings, more or less like ourselves, from signs, the meaning 
of which no one calls in question. And this is the only kind 
of being of which we can truly be said to have intrinsic 
knowledge. 

Besides, ideal, conscious existence, as above set forth, 
science has been in the habit of treating of the universe as 
containing " matter ^^ and physical " force. ^^ To these mate- 
rialism reduces the world, and it treats the two as inseparable. 
They belong for us primarily to the province of the pheno- 
menal. They are, in the first place, ideas; and whatever 
reality or being corresponds to them can be known only 
through a transference to them (positively or negatively) of 
the analogy of our own ideal being. 

First, as to matter. In the definition of this conception we 
are compelled to use terms which imply force, such as impene- x 
trability, power of resistauce. It is only these terms which y^ 
throw the least semblance of light into our idea of matter; 
extension, form, and the like, are expressions which say 
nothing on the subject of intrinsic, constitutive nature. Accord- 
ingly, philosophers and scientists have sought to identify 
matter with force or motion, but without success. Professor 
Trendelenburg, notably, who made of motion the hypothetical 
principle of nature and of cognition for the physical realm, 
had to confess his inability to reduce matter to motion. Nor 
will inductive science admit the theory that matter (atoms) 
consists simply of forces concentrated in a mathematical point. 
Says Professor F. Schneider, in Meyer^s Jahrbuch for 1873, 
p. 583 : " The theory that the atoms have no extension in 
space and are merely centres of force .... is, in view of the 
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results of investigation in various provinces of molecular 
physics, no longer tenable/^ &c. This view, I take it, is 
tacitly assumed in all expositions of molecular physics, as, for 
example, in Professor Clerk-Maxwell^s paper on the Theory 
of MohculeSy read before the British Association at Bradford, 
in 1873. Matter, we are then apparently obliged to admit, 
is really existing (if there exists an external world — which we 
may assume to be the case), but of its real, substantive nature 
we have no knowledge. For Plato, it was irrational and, in 
itself, unreal ; for Aristotle merely potential ; for Descartes 
it was extension; for Kant (at the age of twenty years) 
" working force/^ or (at a later period) simply a ^^ necessary 
formula of thought ^' ; while Hegel treated it as the ^^ produce 
of place and motion,^' and the ^^ means for the self-realization 
of spirit^^ ; Helmholtz declares it an abstraction, and Huxley 
a ^^ form of consciousness.^^ Evidently none of these men 
knew or knows what matter intrinsically is ; and Du Bois- 
Reymond says that we never can know it {Ueber die Grenzen 
des NaturerkennenSy Leipzig, 1872, p. 34). And this is true, 
because matter cannot be conceived by us in suflBciently posi- 
tive terms ; we can only think of it (except in so far as we 
attribute to it " forces, ^^ our idea of which is formed after the 
analogy of what we know in our own conscious experience) as 
not possessing this, that, and the other attribute of the only 
kind of existence of which we have direct knowledge, namely, 
of ideal existence. As to force, in the second place, it too is 
merely an abstraction (Helmholtz, Ueberweg, and others), or 
a "form of consciousness^^ (Huxley), the formation of the 
idea being " a sort of rhetorical artifice of the human brain 
which resorts to figure when its ideas are too vague for clear 
expression '' (Du Bois-Reymond), unless it be in an important 
measure identical with that of which we believe ourselves con- 
scious in our voluntary actions. 

Matter and " physical " force are so little known, or rather 
are so absolutely unknown (apart from the analogy of ideal 
force), that, without claiming or seeking to arrive at the what 
(the substantive nature) of things, physical science seeks only 
to ascertain the laws and order of phenomena, which latter it 
regards with reason as phenomena (" modes ^^) of motion. 
(" Under the influence of this idea [the idea of the conser- 
vation of energy], we see in our time physics transformed and 
established as, in the strictest sense of the term, doctrine of 
motion ^^; see Dr. H. Bcehmer, Oeschichte der Entwickelung 
der naturwissenschaftlichen Weltanschauung in Deutschland, 
Gotha, 1872 ; cf. also Emil du Bois-Reymond, Ueber die 
Grenzen des Natnrerkenvens, pp. 2 et seq., Leipzig, 1872.) The 
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* question, then, as to the real, substantial nature and laws of 
action of the substrate underlying phenomena, is left open to 
metaphysical speculation, which alone can determine what 
views may with greatest probability be held upon the subject. 

If, now, true (physical) science deals only with phenomena, 
and neither can nor will declare aught as to the real nature 
and (metaphysical) modes of operation of their causes, he who 
would form an opinion on the latter point has but to take the 
results of positive science and reason freely backwards from 
them, as from signs, to that which they signify. Science, 
obviously, can neither interpose obstacle nor objection so long 
as the results of reasoning (speculation) are not given out as 
results of so-called ^^ exact ^^ (i.e. mechanical) science. And 
if, in prosecuting our reasoning, we proceed by the way of 
analogy, arguing, as far as there seems ground for it, from 
1 — the known to the unknown, we shall obviously be simply 
following the usual method of scientific inference. 

The fact is worthy of attention at this point, that, if any 
representatives of science lend their countenance to philoso- 
phical materialism, they favour, in so doing, a metaphysical 
theory. Clearly, the doctrine that nature is a complex of 
unconscious forces is a metaphysical doctrine — a theory as to 
the intrinsic, ontological nature of things, a theory of causation, 
or of that which science asserts its own inability to cognize. 

Before using the full liberty which science leaves us, of 
speculating as to the nature and principle of operation of the 
causes of physical phenomena, let us revert for a moment 
more particularly to the specified topic of this essay. The title 
chosen requires us to set forth the final cause as a principle of 
cognition and of nature. To show that it is a natural principle, 
we must show that it is a constitutive principle (or element) 
in cognition. The opposite of constitutive, as here employed, 
is regulative. To illustrate : the critical philosophy of Germany 
(Kant) affirms that the ideas of a soul, of human freedom, and 
of God, are simply " regulative " ideas, suggesting what are 
subjectively necessary points of view from which to judge of 
things, but to which no reality or objective truth can be known 
to correspond. If it could be shown to the satisfaction of an 
adherent of that philosophy that these ideas have an objective 
worth or significance, he would admit that they are constitutive 
elements of human knowledge, or, in simpler phraseology, 
that, in having these ideas, man has through them true know- 
ledge of reality. This latter is what is claimed for the notion 
of final cause, as applied in thb cognition of nature. 

What "final causation ^^ is, is familiarly known to us all 
through our consciousness of our own modes of intelhgent 
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action; for it is a fundamental mark of such action. Final 
causation, action in view of an end, the idea of the end con- 
trolling the action — this is, in its most obvious expression 
that peculiarity of our nature in virtue of which we are termed 
rational animals. Kationality — rational action — is not known 
without the aid of the conception of final cause. This requires 
no demonstration. It follows that the conception is a true 
principle of cognition — a true and trustworthy element of know- 
ledge — for the sphere of rational life, i.e. for the only sphere of 
which we have direct knowledge. 

The marks of the action of final causes, learned positively 
from our own personal experience and from our observation of 
others who are like us, are order, orderly movement, combina- 
tion and convergence of forces. Where these are absent, we 
may be and are sure that there is no controlling final (intelli- 
gent) cause. Whenever they are found present in natural 
objects — as they are pre-eminently in the organic world — 
under such circumstances that we cannot trace back their 
origin to the action of an intelligent cause (or causes) known 
to us through material signs (such as reveal to us, for example, 
our fellow-men), it becomes a query whether, after all, these 
marks are not signs of intelligent action, even though the 
agent in question be invisible to us, or whether they can pos- 
sibly be accounted for upon any other hypothesis than that of 
such action. The doctrine of this paper is that they cannot ; 
that the limits and conditions of our knowledge, as above 
pointed out, render it impossible for us to know any kind of J 
being, except as we apply to it the analogies of ideal being,! 
or any kind of action which is not ultimately resolvable into 
rational action. But action in view of ends, i.e. ^^ final cau- 
sation,^^ is the characteristic of ideal being and of rationahty, 
and hence we have every reason — so far as the logical neces- 
sities of the case, as a problem in cognition, are concerned — 
to interpret signs of rationality in nature, i.e. signs of the 
action of final causes) as really indicating rationality. An 
examination of some other explanations offered to account for 
marks of design in nature, will confirm our own conclusions. 

The insufficiency of chance, as an hypothesis by which to 
account for such marks, is too obvious, and has been too often 
pointed out, for us te need to dwell upon it. Cicero^s sug- 
gestion that it be applied to explain, if possible, the origin of 
such a work as the Annals of Ennius, through the accidental 
combination of metallic letters cast upon the ground, was 
sufficient from the popular point of view, to reduce it to the 
absurd ; and any modem treatise on the theory of probabilities 
will show its moral insufficiency {i.e. the infinite number 
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odds against its being sufficient) from the scientific point of 
view. 

Another theory by which it is sought to explain the marks 
of final causation in nature, is that of blind, natural necessity. 
Matter and force, it is claimed, are known by us, and are 
known to be eternal and inseparable. The forces inherent in 
matter, it is maintained, are few in number ; are, in fact, 
reducible to two, attraction and repulsion, and their necessary, 
undirected action is alleged to be sufficient to account, together 
with matter, for the universe as known to us. 

The allegation is false. Science, as we have seen, knows 
nothing of matter, or of force ; and the latter conception, in 
particular, she eliminates entirely from among the number of 
her valid or constitutive conceptions, retaining it only as an 
auxiliary or regulative idea, which represents nothing really 
known to science. The notion, therefore, of matter as the 
seat of inherent forces is not a scientific one, in the ordinary 
^^ positive ^' acceptation of the term ^^ scientific. ^^ 

Again, admitting the materialistic notion of matter, with its 
two inhering forces of attraction and repulsion, an immense 
induction remains to be accomplished, before it can be shown 
that these suffice for the explanation of the world (more espe- 
cially of the organic world).* It must be shown that every- 
where in the universe only these forces operate, and that they 
follow and have followed only their own (assumed) blindly, 
necessary laws. The demonstration, to be absolutely complete 
would obviously require what is physically impossible, since so 
infinitesimal a portion of the universe only is accessible to our 
direct inspection. The limits even to our possible knowledge 
of the earth, both in its present condition and in its past 
history, are, plainly, extremely narrow. Still, where all is and 
must be largely theory, it would be manifestly unjust not to be 
satisfied, if the materialistic hypothesis could be verified in a 
few typical instances. If, for example, the morphology of a 
single natural organism were explicable by the hypothesis in 
question — if it could account for definite symmetry in organic 
proportions (proportions represented by numerical ratios, and 
hence themselves representing a harmony, i.e. something 
ideal), it might with some show of reason be alleged as a true 



* For the present, as, among others, Herbert Spencer points out, we 
suffer under a '* total lack of information respecting the infinitely- varied and 
involved causes that have been at work," not only in the evolution of the 
higher forms of organic life, but, we may also add, in the world-process in 
general. See Spencer's Psychology, new ed. § 208, note. 
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explanation. But up to the present time this has not been 
accomplished.* 

All theories to account for what is not an object of direct 
observation, it should be remarked here, have to be supported 
by indirect demonstration, and hence, with perfect logical 
propriety, the supporters of the materialistic explanation of 
natural forms occupy themselves largely with the attempt to 
show the insufficiency of the idealistic explanation. Such is 
the method partly followed by Mr. Lewes in his articles on 
*^Mr. Darwin^s Hypotheses,^^ in the Fortnightly Review for 
1868. I allude to him specially for the sake of getting the 
opportunity of saying what Mr. Lewes by his example illus- 
trates — ^that the advocates of materialistic hypotheses too often 
misapprehend the true position of their opponents, and hence, 
in combating it, are fighting a man of straw. Thus Mr. 
Lewes assumes that the theory to be disproved by him is 
that of '^ creative fiats,^^ or that every new formation is the 
work of a demiurge, whose creative hand takes hold from 
without of inert materials and forces them into definite rela- 
tions and shapes. Great circumspectness should doubtless be 
observed, when we attempt to define the mode in which a 
divine hand moulds the materials of nature into their definite 
forms ; for, that all natural forces and so-called *^ matter '' are 
under the active control of the Deity, Christian idealism most 
surely holds, and must, as we believe, ever continue on philo- 
sophical and scientific grounds to maintain. Still, the concep- 
tion which Mr. Lewes ascribes to those whom he opposes, 
seems to me clearly to belong to a past century. If it is still 
held by some, it by no means (we believe) indicates the ground 
occupied by the majority of intelligent teleologists at the pre- 
sent day. The latter must and do cheerfully admit that the 
order of things in the world is to be conceived rather as a 
•{' -continuous process than as a series of successive acts. They 
7 believe in the general presence of law. In fact, they accept 
nature just as science shows it t© them. They regard their 
opponents as sitnply speaking truismatically, when they insist 
that the formation of every organism is an exceedingly com- 
plicated mechanical problem. They are aware that— since 
such, once for all, is the order of the universe in which we 
exist — nothing is to be accomplished in the world except on 
the basis of ^^ mechanical '^ conditions, and they do not expect 



,y 



* Since writing the above, the third edition of Dr. L. Beale's work on 
Protoplasm (1874) has come under my notice. What the author states on 
p. 333 of his work is strongly confirmatory of the statement which I make 
above, as to that which Materialism has or has not accomplished. 
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these conditions ever to be overturned, however mach they 
may be controlled and employed — as, for instance, man does, 
partially, control and employ them. They do not complain if 
natural ends are not realized by altogether the same methods 
which man would employ for their accomplishment. They 
accept all the apparent blunders and impotences of the ^' Idea,'' 
which would realize itself in nature, as (at least apparent) 
facts ; but they observe that these are simply incidents in a 
process by which, as matter of fact, the Idea is, after all, 
realized. For, that it is realized, Mr. Lewes admits — as, oif 
course, every one does and must admit — since he says that 
although (according to him) ^^ the type [Idea] does not domi- 
nate the momenta/' yet ^' it emerges from them." * Tele- 
ologists, of the kind now in view, simply insist that matter 
and its motions (^' forces ") are not undirected, since the facts 
of natural existence are, they claim, inexplicable on the theory 
of blind necessity. They take their stand on this funda- 
mental and ultimate question, whether ^^ blind force " is either 
possible or real (in the last analysis), and holding that it is 
not, they conceive that intelligence, as a principle in nature — 
the only one remaining possible — is saved. The methods of 
this intelligence they propose to ascertain by examination of 
the facts and no longer by a priori speculation. 

The theory under discussion is that of matter, with the 
provisionally admitted forces of attraction and repulsion, as 
sufficient to explain natural forms. Mr. Lewes, in the articles 
referred to, may be still cited as representing this doctrine. 
But his explanations — in this sharing an infirmity of mate- 
rialistic explanations in general — presuppose what they osten- 
sibly furnish. The shape assumed by a forming crystal, he 
says, ^^ represents .... the direction of its forces, the polarity 
of its molecules." True ; but the very thing to be explained 
is this very direction of the forces, this polarity of the mole- 
cules, whence the shape results or which it "represents." 
Again : " The harmony of a complex structure results from 
the mutual relations of its parts." Very true ; these relations 
constitute (materially) the harmony ; they are, so to speak, its 
body ; but who or what determines the relations ? Further : 
" The Law of Epigenesis, which is simply the expression of 
the material process determined by the polarity of molecules. 



* It is instructive to note, and pertinent here to mention, the strong 
language in which Strauss, in his recent atheistic Confession, expres&es his 
sense of the presence of the " Idea " in nature. " The world," he says, 
" may be defined as a whole of infinitely judicious contrivance " (§ 36). 
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explains as much of the phenomena as is explicable/^ That 
is, laWy which states the hmvy tells all that can be known or 
with probability inferred respecting the law-giver, or the 
whence and whither I What should be shown, in order to 
justify the materialistic hypothesis, is, that, supposing matter 
to exist and to possess ah cetemo and inalienably the forces 
above mentioned, these forces by their hlind action would 
necessarily bring into existence the world as we know it. 
How far this is from having been accomplished, no one familiar 
with the results and confessions of natural science needs to be 
informed, and the above citations from Mr. Lewes may serve 
to show how far from conclusive are the arguments employed 
to accompUsh it.* And the insufficiency of the materialistic 
theory becomes still more palpable when confronted with the 
facts of conscious mind. True as it may be, that, at least for 
us, mind and a material substrate of mind are correlative and 
mutually dependent, yet we have the, in this instance, signifi- 
cant authority of Mr. Herbert Spencer for the assertion that 
" we remain utterly incapable of seeing, or even of imagining, 
how the two are related. ^^ [Psychology , new ed. § 56.) In hke 
manner, Du Bois-Reymond, a man attached to materialistic 
explanations, affirms (in the address above cited) that not 
only the nature of matter, but also that of consciousness, is a 
riddle which must for ever remain insoluble for the physical 
investigator (p. 34). 

Still another hypothesis, which is less blind to actual facts 
than is materialism, but which yet fails to fulfil the conditions 
of a satisfactory theory of the character and mode of operation 
of nature^s forces, is that of an unconscious principle of reason 
in nature, manifesting itself chiefly or solely under the form of 
will (Schopenhauer), or as (unconscious) will and intellect 
combined (Eduard von Hartmann)*. Hartmann^s Philosophy 
of the Unconscious, in particular, deserves notice, since the 
work thus entitled is undoubtedly the great philosophical sen- 
sation of the present quarter-century in Germany, and the 
publisher of it announces preparations in progress for its 
publication in various languages — among others, in English, 
at Boston, United States. Hartmann admits most fully and 



* I may be allowed, in this connection, to refer to the work by Dr. Her- 
mann Ulnci, of Halle, entitled Gott nnd die Natur (Leipzig, 1862 ; a second 
enlarged edition has since appeared), in which, on the ground of a most com- 
prehensive examination of the best accredited authorities in positive science, 
the untenableness of materialistic hypotheses is demonstrated, and God is 
shown to be the " necessary postulate of natural science." A translation of 
this work into English would, I am sure, subserve most efficiently the ends 
which the Victoria Institute proposes to itself. 



omphasizea the presence and efSciency of final causes in nature. 
By new argumenta and fresh illustrations he reodera freshly I 
iinpreasi^e and convincing the argument for design in uatore. I 
But he seems fatally blind to what his argument implies. It I 
is too obvious to need arguing, that an idea implies a conacioua- 
ness of some kind possessing it. The independent existence 
of ideas, say as conceived by Plato, is hardly a part of any 
modern conception of the world, nor is this notion of them 
entertained by Hartmaun. But this is the only possible 
alternative to the doctrine furnished by familiar experience, • 
that ideas belong necessarily and only to a conscious subject. | 
Hartmann's doctrine that there is in natural things au uncon- I 
scioug (!) intelligence and vrill, is logically so absurd in itself 1 
(being a contradictio in adjedc), and so unsupported and even | 
contmdicted by analogy, that — especially in a discussion which, ' 
like the present, must be brief — there is obviously no occasion 
to refute it by argument. Hartmann would avoid the necessity 
of acknowledging a personal God. "We may leave the assump- 
tion, by which he seeks to reach this end, undiscussed, and 
content ourselves with accepting the powerful aid of the 
author's arguments in favour of the final cause as a principle 
in nature. I 

That the notion of final causation is a necessary regulative 
principle for our cognition of nature is affirmed by Kant, who, 
however, denies our right to consider it as having a known 
■ objective significance. This is a logical consequence of the 
fundamental doctrines of the Kantian philosophy. If, as Kant 
teaches, we know only phenomena, and cannot firamo any just 
notions as to their causes by the use of human categories of 
thought (all of which, according to him, have only conditional, 
subjective validity), it is evident that the idea of final cause 
can be used by us only in judging of phenomena as they are 
for us, and that we are equally unjustified, whether we affirm 
that everything is produced in nature by the exclusive opera- 
tion of mechanical or of intelligent (ideal, " final ") causation. 
He who is unconvinced of the correctness of the theoretical 
basis of the Kantian philosophy (and the demonstration of its ' 
nntenableness, as above intimated, has been already accom- I 
plished), may reject it, and, welcoming Kant's demonstration 
of the necessity of the notion of tiual cause as a principle of ' 
cognition, may extend it, in the absence of other than Kant's 
arguments to the contrary, to the realm of nature besides. 

We may, then, hold materialism, which claims to rest on 
science, to be demonstrably inadequate to account for the ' 
apparent marks of the action of final causes in nature; its 
claims are repudiated in the confession which science -awksx- J 
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of the limitations of her own powers, " Unconscious intelli- 
gence/^ on the other hand, as a cause, is absurd ; it is infinitely 
less plausible as an hypothesis than conscious personal intelli- 
gence. Nor need the notion of final cause be admitted as a 
merely regulative element of our knowledge of nature, having 
no constitutive value {versus Kant) ; for the assumption of the 
existence of a real, " material '^ world is not overthrown by 
argument, and is required by science; and so if, as Kant 
affirms, the conception of final cause is necessary in thought, 
there is no special reason, from the stand-point of a theory of 
cognition, for supposing it to be false in reality. K we must 
proceed in our knowledge from the known to the unknown, 
arguing as to the latter from the analogy of the former (and who 
will deny that this is a fundamental law of all progress in know- 
ledge ?), the conclusion is obvious, that we must assume the 
universally admitted resemblances to design in nature to have 
indeed resulted from such intelligent {'' final") causation, as 
is alone, within the whole sphere of our experience, known by 
us to be capable of producing them. 

It has been shown that science leaves it to the metaphysician / 
to determine, so far as this is at all determinable, the nature 
and principle of operation of the true causes in nature. The 
only possible restriction upon this Uberty will obviously be, 
that theory do not radically conflict with observable fact. 
Scientific laws of natural action, learned through observation, *^ 
are laws of so-called mechanical sequence. Does the idea of 
final cause conflict with the laws of ^^ mechanical '^ action ? 
The laws of such action are laws of phenomenal sequence, and 
not of causation. So-called mechanical causes are not true 
causes. There is nothing, therefore, for the final cause to 
conflict with. But one thing is to be noticed. If, in this 
inquiry after the true cause, the expression ^^ mechanical 
action " is assumed by materialists to cover the operation of 
so-called blind forces, it is falsely extended to denote what is 
not known, or to the very thing which is in question, and 
which ^^ positive " science, when she seriously considers her 
limitations, acknowledges her inability, from her standpoint, 
to determine. Science cannot say that any force is blind, 
since she cannot say what any force really is. No one can 
show any impossibility that a final cause should manifest itself 
under what science terms mechanical modes. On the other 
hand, the order, regularity, and invariability of these modes 
(laws), and of what is accomplished under them, testify in 
favour of intelligent causation. And just in proportion as the 
attempt has failed — as it has completely — to show, in any 
approximate degree, the sufficiency of (assumed) blindly 
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operating agencies for the accompliatment of the world- 
proceaa, are we compelled to fall back upon the only remaini 
rational hypothesis, that, namely, of the ultimate ideality of 
force, in its origin and direction, if not also in ita essential 
natnre. So fai' from mechanism, truly understood, and the 
final cause being opposed to each other, the two are in intimate 
alliance, our claim being that the former serves the latter, that 
mechanism is, once for all, in the universe, as we know it, the 
instrument employed by the Idea (let us say, rather, by the 
all-wise Creator and Ruler) for the realization of ideal ends. I 

Teleology is often charged with anthropomorphism. It ia 
said that it transfers into a sphere entirely different from 
that of human action — into the sphere of nature's activities 
— analogies which hold good only within the former. A 
work of human art, it ia or may be urged, is formed through 
visible instruments, through the hand, whose skilful move- 
ments all can see, and with the aid of solid, palpable tools 
as means. The objector fails to discover in nature the 
analogue of these instrumentalities. And again, aa regards 
the apprehension and statement of the ends of particular 
natural developments, it is urged that teleologists regard 
these too exclusively in their relation to human comfort and 
convenience, incorrectly regarding these latter aa together 
constituting the great end, with reference to which all things 
are formed and adapted. 

The former of these objections arises from a misapprehen- 
aion of the point of analogy, which is to be sought, not in 
man's production of works of art or skill distinct from himself, 
but in his control of his own body. The force that directs 
the motions of the hand or other organ subject to the human 
will, is invisible, immanent in the human organism. So, the 
agency which directs and combines the forces of nature to 
orderly ends, is invisible and works from within. The true 
stand-point of teleology, in this regard, was not misconceived 
by Aristotle of old (see Aristotle's Physics, b. ii. ch. 8), and 
may bo designated as that of immanent causation. The 
final cause, the Idea, identifies itself, so to speak, with the 
natural forces at work in any given case, or seizes hold iipon 
them at the very centre whence they operate, guiding them 
to the realization of itself. And this is but a figurative way 
of expressing the truth that God, whom we regard as the 
source of all existence, ia present by His power and wisdom in 
all that exists. Or, looking at the case, not from the point of 
view of the divine causation, which must on metaphysical 
grounds be affirmed, but from the stand-point of human obse 
vationand experimental description, we must say th^t'Ooa'^i-^J 
k (6) 



cause is a prmctple in nature, and indicates a fundamental n 
of the operation of nature's forces. 

No study of nature, no account of her products, ia complete 
■which leaves out of consideration the final causes, the ends sub- 
eerved in these products, and severally in their parts. The Duke 
of Argyll has pointed out how Darwin, seeking to explain the 
development of organic species upon a mechanical hypothesis, 
constantly employs (with apparent inconsistency) the language 
of teleology. The case of Darwin is not, in this respect, an iso- 
lated one, and all such instances are simply to be esplained on 
the ground that the facta speak for themselves in language too 
loud to be mistaken; and that they cannot be fully appre- 
hended or described without reference to the adaptations and 
purposes manifested in them. In fact, were there no final 
causes in nature, there would be in it no reason, nothing upon 
which the reason of man could rest iu his study of nature. 
The eye demands light for its own activity ; in like maoner, 
huumn reason must find in the world, which fumiahes the 
material for its activity, something adapted and cognate to 
itself, something rational, or, in other words, the marks of 
reason (among which marks final causation ia a fnndamentally 
essential one), in order to its own exercise. Since man, as 
matter of fact, does find material for the exercise of reason in 
the study of nature, it seems to follow, even from the outside, 
experimental point of view of natural histoiy, that there is 
reason in nature, or that nature is under the at least partial 
control of final causes. 

With the conclnsion that the final cause is a principle 
working immanently in nature tallies the significant assertion 
of German idealism (see I, H. Fichte's recent work. Die 
~ theiatiacke Weltwnadiauwng , Leipzig, 1873, p. 225), " that 



n: nothing extraneous to any 
it, but can only encite it to 
ia to say ; external conditi 
Bpecial developments, w^hich 
things, simply new adaptati 



_ individual existence can transform 
) self-wrought development." That 
Itions may furnish the occasion for 
h aro always, iu the normal order of 
.tions, but the efficient and guiding 
force ia within. Thus the conception of immanent (final) 
causation, or of God as working in things and not merely 
operating upon them from without, coheres with whatever facte 
may have been demonstrated as regards the variation of 
ot^anisms. That would be indeed an unintelligent or impotent 
(final) cause, which, under changed conditions, either did not 
or could not adjust its work to these new conditions. Huxler'a 
account of teleology {Lay Sennons and Addi-essee, xiii. : Onf^^ 
cisinii of " Tlie Orifjin of Species") is therefore unjust, unle 
he wishes to describe notions held by the unthinking and q 
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defended by any truly philoaophical believer in design. Plato of I 
old perceived, as well as Hegel and Darwin in modern times ' 
have done, the ohatmctivenesa of matter — the obataclea it 
opposes to the direct realization of tlie Idea, And no rightly- 
thinking man since Plato's time can, in view of obvious facts, 
have supposed that " each organism is like & ballet fired 
straight at a mark/' Teleology doea indeed claim that the 
organic and other natural processes in this world, being con- 
formed to laws, are aimed towards more or loss specific ends. 
But it does not claim that the organic world is a collection of 
units created separately and outright for the realization of dis- 
tinct and wholly unrelated ideas. It does not ignore the fact 
of the inter-relation of these units, and that they are dependent 
on each other and on their relation to the whole world-process 
in general. It simply notes the signs of intelligence, of plan, 
■ and perceives the inadequacy of (assumed) blind force to 
account for them, and hence assigns (hypothetically) the only 
cause known to be adequate. Huxley has elsewhere, in I 
ehowing the compatibility of Darwinism with design, shown 1 
that he lias the idea of another and a more defensible kind of 
teleology than that which he seeks to discredit, and it is per- 
missible to express astonishment at his assuming — contrary to 
the facta in the history of philosophical opinion — that the 
accredited ground of teleologista is that described by him, but 
held only by the most superficial. I 

As regards the charge of anthropomorphism in the specifi- I 
cation and description of the ends of natural objects, those I 
whom it afiects must meet it if they can. Wo who recognize 1 
that God's thoughts are not as our thoughts may be content, I 
if need be, not to know nor to seek for ulterior ends — ends 
extraneous to the organism itself, such as human comfort and 
convenience — where there is no direct organic conuectJon 
pointing to such ends. It is enough to recognize the sym- 
metry, the order, the beauty, the harmony in the organism — 
things for which the principle of fina l cause will surely account, 
and of which there is direct evidence — without assuming the 
exiatence of other purposes, the evidence of which is only 
indirect or even hypothetical. The principle of final cause ia 
burdened with a weight which it is neither able nor justly ] 
required to bear when ends are ascribed to nature, our warrant ' 
for asserting which may perhaps only be found in the limitation 
of our experience or of our conceptive faculties. 

The CaAitiMAN.— It is now my duty to move that the thanks of this 
meeting he presented to Professor Morris for the paper just read,* tlie 

' Dr. E. Haughton gays ; — " In proof of the argument in the last I 
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deaign of which 1 take to be, to prove that there ia an intelligent Mine 
workins in noture, and realizing itself in nature. I do not quite agree w 
one or two of tlie news eipreased therein, especioll; the Htatemeat thatK 
metapiiystcal foundation underlies science. It is difficult, if not impoesihle, 
to arrive at anything like certainty in luetaphyaioal inquiries, for in the very 
oulaet we are confronted by the impossibility of proof ; how then can 
«cimre be established on such a foundation of nescience aa this? I am surprised /" 
that this paper did not allude Co such subjects as the being and existence 
of God, and to the Bible record. The author has referred to the subject of 
the creation, and the design of the Creator, who, as I conceive it, creuted all % 
things for His own Glory rather ^li|i" for the grandeur of man. 

Kov. G. CiTHRET, D.D, (Mnater of the Charterhouse). — I c 
concur in the objection of the chairman as to the want of reference to tl 
Bible record in the paper we have just heard. It appears to me quite cl 
that the design of the writer is, to show how w 

that there is an intelligent design in the works of creation simply h 
metapbyaical reasoning. It would have been out of place inauchan argument" 
to introduce scriptural proofs, which of course rest on an entirely different 
basis. The purpose of the paper seems to me to be this — to ael forth how 
we can, hy a purely metaphysical reasoning, arrive at the conclusion that ^ 
there is design in creation, and eapeciiiUy that form of design which L 
presented by the term final cnuss^naniely, Ihiit this world and all tba 
is in this world, came into being in consequence of, and gnided by a purposv^ 
and a design which it was its end to accomplish : that seems to be the pro- 
position which the author wishes to maintain. In starting, it is important 
to bear in mind, tliat all reasoniog on such subjects as this must depend 
upon the assumption of an analogy between the nature of man and the 
operations of nature around hiin. If we do not conceive that there is a 
resemblance or analogy between our own operations and the operations of 
nature around us, we are nnable to reason at all. Our argument must 



section but two of the paper, I wiah to mention a fact in relatioi 
to the argument which is sometimes put lorward by a certain school h 
regard to organs and functions being created by the necessity for their exep-B 
else. Herr Eiichner, 1 think, says that we have not legs for the purpose 
of walking with, but because we happen to have legs we walk ; that 
eyes were not made for the purpose of seeing with, but becsune we happen 
to have eyes we see. The particular fact I wish to mention is one which is 
probably known to many. It has been asserted that the fishes found 
in the mammoth caves of Kentucky have not the faculty of sight, and have 
been boi-n in perpetual darkness. A friend got some oC these llshes 
and sent them home to Mr. Darwin, who found that they had well-formed 
eyes. Mr. Darwin, when previously written to on the subject, would nob 
believe that they had eyes or properly formed visual organs. It was well 
known that they were blind', but, nevertheless, they ware blind fiahes with 
eyes. When the fishes were sent to Mr. Parwin he could not refuse the 
evidence of his own senses ; though it appeared to be a purt of the plan q~ 
nature which would not be altogether consistent with his own v — ■' 
evolution." 



depend upon an aaaumption of sach a principle of teseinblance j therefore, 
that IB the first thing to lay down. Then when we look around, in order to 
discover marks of iutelligence in creation, we see in the fiist instance, 
iymmetry, proportion, order, and the like, Theao we know do, in human 
productions, indicate design and purpoae, and therefore, by the prineipie of 
reaemblance and analogy, we conclude that these outward works, on the face 
of nature, indicate tbe exiatence of purpose and design. That is the flnt 
manner in wiiiuh we observe intelligence. Then when we proceed to 
examine niore distinctly the metaphysical orgunient by which men arrive 
at tbe doctrine of final causes, or in other words, at the belief that the world 
came into being with a purpose and design gniding it, we must start from 
the known to the unknown. We observe in the first instance, that in doing 
this we must pursue the metaphysical argument, because phyaiciil science will 
furnish ua with no ground for judgment on the point. Physical science is 
tbe obseiTBtion of the laws of pbenomenn, the gathering together of a certain 
number of facts to be accounted for by a certain hypothesis. Eut we do not 
get at all nearer true cause because we have diacoTered the law. Take 
gravitation ; an apple falls to the ground because there ia gravitation : that 
is not the real cause, it ia only a law. It is simply the obaervation of a 
law, and if we could go further back and find what produces giayitation, we 
should not bo necessarily nearer the real cause. If we are to come to any 
knowledge of real causes, we must start irom the known, and the only 
thing of which we have diiect knowledge is the existence of our own con^ 
KciouB being. I know that I exist, I know that I act with a purpose, and 
that I am able to a certain degree eifectually to carry out that purpose. 
That is known, that is positive, that ia certain. From this then I can infer 
t>y analogy (that analogy which supposes a resemblance between tbe action 
and motives of beings), that other persona conatituted like myself, act from 
like purposes, and bo on. Therefore I can, by indirect knowledge, or by 
inference, gather information with regard to the principles of action, of 
persons like myself. But then, I may carry tliat out further and regard 
the actions of beings imlike myself in some particulars. Li estimating their 
actions, I must consider some of tbe jiarticulars in which they differ, and to 
far as I can estimate these differences, I may be able to discover from what 
1 observe in myself, a good deal with regard to their principles of action. 
I may apply that to higher beings, and even to a Supreme Being. Taking 
into consideration what I observe with regard to my own action, and my 
own powers, I may add to that what I conceive of an Almighty Being. In 
this way I may arrive ot u conclusion with regard to His action, and looking 
at the world around me, I discover by analogy signs of final cause, that is 
of a purpose, or of a design in creation. Then, if I go further, 1 observe 
tbe eomploc character of my own being, the great endii which I and 
those like me are capable of attaining ; this observation strengthens and 
supports tbe hypothesi.i, that all was created with a purpose and a design- 
That is the hypothesis of 6nal causes. This seems to ma to be the Reuenil 
purpose of tbe paper, and ui such an argument Scriptural proof hiw no 
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|>la6e. In that general purpose I fully concur. With regard to another 
part of the paper, an interesting discussion might be raised whether the other 
hypothesis, namely, that of chance, blind chance and unconscious intelli- 
gence, would be more successful in leading to the same result. Upon this 
I do not propose to enter, but will only. remark, the very term "imconscious 
intelligence '' is in itself a self-contradiction, being nothing more than uncon- 
scious consciousness, or unintelligible intelligibility. I will in conclusion 
remark, that the well-known illustration given by Paley, of the watch, rests on 
the assumption that the operations of the Supreme Being in nature are in 
a considerable degree similar to the operations of man, and will mention 
an anecdote respecting Paley's argument. A person was putting forward 
the argument of the watch. ** Suppose," he said, " you were to find a watch 
on Salisbury Plain, would not your first question be, who made it 1 " " No,'* 
was the answer, " it would not, because I should at once read on the dial- 
plate the name of the maker." The answer need not shake our faith, for 
in the voice of nature we have a dial-plate with the name of the maker written 
in legible characters. This brings us to the limits of a metaphysical inquiry. 
Important as such inquiry is, and necessary as it is that it should be kept 
distinct from scriptural arguments, it seems to indicate at once, the necessity 
and the fitness of revelation. The metaphysical ailment is good as far as 
it goes, but it is not thoroughly satisfactory : it rests upon an analogy and 
a resemblance, and that analogy and resemblance must to a certain, to a 
considerable extent be imperfect, when we consider the different nature of a 
Supreme Being and -of ourselves. But notwithstanding this imperfection of 
the analogy and of the argument founded on it, we are satisfied that they 
point to the right conclusion. It is a great deal of the truth, but it is not the 
whole. What does this show ? It shows the necessity that there should be 
a written revelation. We want the name on the dial-plate. And if our 
philosophy at times fails to assist us, we recur in thought to the noble 
exposition of the Divine Creator and of the works of God set forth in the 
Scriptures, and find therein that revelation which our metaphysical argu- 
ments show that we need, in order to arrive at a certain conclusion. 

The Chairman. — The last speaker has expressed what I wished to say 
with regard to the design and the Designer, and I will therefore only add, 
that I entirely agree with his able exposition of the subject. As to the 
paper, I should be very sorry to be supposed to object to its drift, being 
entirely in accord therewith, so far as I understand the object of the author ; 
but I must say that if we were thrown back with Hartmann and the German 
metaphysicians on nature itself alone for understanding the nature of God, 
we should not be able to comprehend that nature at all. The arguments 
of metaphysicians certainly require the aid of revelation, without which they 
would be insufficient to produce conviction. 

Rev. Principal J. H. Bigg, D.D. — I think we ought to thank the 
author for the able and valuable paper which he has communicated to us. 
It is a long time since I read a paper with more satisfaction than the acute 
and intelligent one which we have had read to us to-night. It is evidently 



the wish of tie author to meet the metaphyaical raea of sciencfl on their own J 
ground, hy meana of Bcientific and metaphysical comment, The paper ahowa, 
1 think, that Professor Honis is a master of his cruft aa a metaphysician. .1 
He huB shown ns, and I yenttire to think that it a<lds 
paper, that a Christian writer can he conversant with all the modem ideas 1 
on the subject, whether in England or Germany. I confess a difficulty In 
rej-ard to the failure of nature, hut I think it hus heen met in the only way 
in which it could he met — argumentatively, and very ably. It appears to 
me it is met, as for as human teasaa can pretend to deal with these thinira, 
in n satisfactory way, hy the suggestions contained in this paper. In truth, 
his argument ia thia— that, whether or not the object is fully obtained, — 
there is clearly a purpose, clearly an idea,— and the mere presence of an idea 
itself neceasitates the admission of a gniding and an overruling mind. Tlien 
he says in regard to the mwu failures ; '"Is not the idea in the whole brought , 
oat, that these very failures are patta of the whole process— parts 
entire law, which ia to be exemplified by means of this vast nature, of which 
God is the mind and of which God furnishes the controlling force I " His 
assertion is, that it does not imply there is a defect in the whole because 
there is an apparent defect here and there. While he answers the objection 
in this manner, and contends that the great result and meaning and idea 
does emerge, he turns round and says, the mere fact that there is a type you , 
cannot deny— a law you recognise as such, prorea this is not mere blind 1 
force and mere unconscious struggling. Aud it is not merely this ; he 
contends that the mere fact that there are types and ideas, whether at o: 
moment fully realised or embodied, or not, proves that there is mind in t 
whole, and not mere matter. Then I must say also that I quite beUeve and 
feel persuaded that science could not be studied — could not he developed, — ' 
unless there were continually underneath, an assumptioi 
metaphysical If we come to analyze, we find that the statement of the J 
commonest laws of science involves a metaphysical assumption— a metaphy- 
sical hypothesis, and that we could not put knowledge into any form by I 
which it could be conveyed to another person's mind without such an 
assumption. Therefore you cannot attempt to deal with science, or criticise, 
or expound science, unless along with the whole of it you hare a cognisance 
of the fact that there is a perpetual assumption of metaphysical ideas. And, 
no doubt, in that assumption of metaphysical ideas consists a great deal of the 
plausibility with which distinguished scientists have so misled us. There is a 
perpetual assumption of metaphysical ideas favourable to their own views, and 
by such aaasBumptiontbey put into the premises what they mean to bring out J 
in the conclusion. If we take the law of induction itself, which tells us to go I 
to knowledge first-hand, whenever we can get it, — if we go on the principle of 1 
induction, the confusion and the assumptions of metaphysical scientists show f 
that what does not harmonize with orthodox reUgion is false induction, after J 
all, If we keep all our theories in harmony with the truths of oi 
ness, as the first things we know, and if we will but deal with the facts of, J 
science on the basis of these truths of consciousueis, instead of being led to I 
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false conclusions, we shall, I tbink, be led, on the contraiy, to the orthodox 
conclusions of the writer of this paper. There is in the close, in the last 
paragraph, a beautiful sentence, which harmonizes with a truth the chairman 
enunciated in his opening remarks. We are not to conceive that nature is 
to be made exactly as we would wish it, if we believe in the existence of a 
God >it all. We are not in this sense to construe the truth which lies under- 
neath the doctrine of final causes. This is beautifully set forth in the 
paragraph in question, where we read : — " We who recognize that God's 
thoughts are not a^ our thoughts, may be content, if need be, not to 
know nor to seek for ulterior ends — ends extraneous to the organism itself, 
such as human comfort and convenience — where there is no direct organic 
counection pointing to such ends. It is enough to recognize the symmetry, 
the order, the beauty, the harmony in the organism — things for which the 
principle of final cause will surely account, and of which there is direct 
evidence — without assuming the existence of other purposes, the evidence of 
which is only indirect or even hypothetical" Now that is tantamount to 
saying that God is in fact His own law, that He furnishes His own end ; 
that He has made the universe for His own glory, and that these signs and 
tokens of beauty and harmony, whether or not we happen to be able to see 
in them anythiug subsidiary to our own comforts, or tastes, or wants, are yet 
in harmony with Him whose glory is to be manifest in all and through all. 
I take it to be a matter of congratulation for the Victoria Institute that the 
knowledge of its efficiency and importance has reached Christian thinkers on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and that a man so able and distinguished as 
Professor Morris has been led to send us such a paper as this, — a paper 
which I believe is calculated to do immense service to us at the present 
moment in correcting a great many crude modes of expression in regard to 
scriptural evidences and divine things — ^a paper which will be found a very 
hard morsel for able and candid antagonists in the other camp to deal with. 
I have great pleasure in supporting the resolution, that the vote of thanks of 
this meeting be presented to Professor Morris for the able paper which he 
has contributed to the Transactions of the Victoria Institute. 

Rev. Prebendary C. A. Row.— I agree with Dr. Rigg that the present 
is an exceedingly important paper. Professor Morris has dealt with all the 
metaphysical theories prevalent in this country, and which lie at the root of 
Pantheism. There can be no doubt that this is really the ground on which we 
must fight the battle of belief in a living God. It is necessary that we should 
closely examine the validity of the principles laid down by certain popular 
writers of the present day ; because, if they are valid, there is an end to all belief 
that a God has created this universe. This is the plain issue, and I fully concur 
with Dr. Rigg that the author of the paper has handled it efiectively ; however, 
to my mind the paper has one defect ; namely, it is written in a style which 
makes it difficult for the ordinary class of readers to comprehend its general 
meaning. As to the omission of any reference to Revelation, no doubt Pro- 
fessor Morris felt that his proper subject was to examine into the principles 
\\'h],\y v^ ni t.iiP foundation of Theism, on the ground that it is necessary for 
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us to have a belief in a living God, as the precondition to the acceptance of 
all revelation. What are the principles which at the present day are put 
forth by eminent scientific thinkers ? They tell us that the argument from 
causation, order, and adaptation, is invalid and worthless, to prove that there 
is a God who created the universe. On the validity of this argument is the 
turning point of all modem controversy between Theists on the one part, and 
Pantheists and Atheists on the other. In passing, I may say that I prefer 
the terra " intelligent cause," which the author has used two or three times in 
the course of this paper, to the more usual one by which the same thing 
is designated " final cause." One point the author of the paper does not 
seem to have dwelt upon — namely, that order is distinct from adaptation, 
and that the order of the universe proves the existence of an intelligent 
mind. The great point this paper brings out is that the human mind 
is so constituted that it cannot possibly help thinking ^that order in the 
universe implies an orderer, adaptation an adaptor, and design a designer. It 
has been objected that these are conceptions which are purely human, and that 
therefore we cannot justly apply them to nature. I answer that all our con- 
ceptions are human. Force, law, matter, are human conceptions ; and we 
have no conceptions that are not human. If such reasonings are invalid, 
because our conceptions are only human conceptions, we lay the axe to the 
root of the tree on which we are standing and render all truth impossible. 
The theory that reason in a latent state exists in the universe is one which 
is extensively held and requires to be effectually met, and it would require a 
paper by itself to meet the theory laid down on that subject. Still, I am 
sorry that the author of this paper has not in some degree dealt with it 
instead of laying down that the principle is simply absurd ; for it is put forth 
by many able writers, and is supported by arguments not devoid of plausi- 
bility. We all of us do actions by habit, and these habitual actions leave 
no trace in the self-conscious intellect. A certain class of the instinctive 
actions of animals seem to be acquired in this way, but I fully agree with Dr. 
Kigg and Dr. Currey in thinking that the assumption of the existence of an 
unconscious intelligence diffused throughout nature is absurd. If this prin- 
ciple of unconscious intelligence exists in nature, it must exist in every 
particle of matter, and I do not see how you can arrive at any other con- 
clusion. If it exists in nature — if, according to the atheistic theory, every- 
thing is built up of molecules, — it is quite inconceivable that intelligence can 
exist except as distinct molecules possessing intelligence — rational atoms, if 
you like to call them so. 

The Chairman. — Leibnitz asserts that. 

Mr. Row. — And also atoms must exist in nature that possess feeling. At 
any rate, as these views are very extensively taught, and as the object 
which the Atheist and Pantheist have is, by means of them to evade the 
idea of a personal God, I think it would be best to grapple with the subject 
in a distinct paper. I think the present paper is right in resting all our 
actual knowledge upon our self-consciousness. My self-consciousness and 
your self-conficiousness are as much facts of nature as any physical fact you 
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can get hold of ; it is vain to deny this. Here then we have a certain 
groundwork of fact on which to build, and I think the writer of the paper 
has shown a proper appreciation of it when he endeavours to point out 
that our conception of force in the physical universe is nothing more nor 
less than a simple derivation from our own self-conscious action. Here we 
have a plain and obvious fact, which practical philosophy is bound to deal 
with as much as it deals with any other fact in nature. This being so, 
the fact leads up ultimately, to a proof of the being of a personal God. 
With regard to the definition which occurs in this paper of the " self-con- 
scious Ego," I have my doubts about its being so good a one as might be 
given. 
The meeting was then adjourned. 
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REPLY BY PROFESSOR G. S. MORRIS, M.A., 

{University of Michigcm.) 

IN offering any comments on the foregoing discussion, I would wish first 
to express my appreciation of the kind and sympathetic intelligence 
with which my paper was received and discussed. The remarks made by 
various speakers show that the purport of the paper was fully ilnderstood^ 
and I should be quite willing to let it go upon the records of the Institute 
without further explanation or defence than that which these speakers 
have offered. Still, I embrace this opportunity to present a few final and 
partly supplementary observations. 

A word may be fitting as to the "metaphysical foundation" underlying 
" Science." That positive science does rest on such a foundation was fully 
admitted by those who took part at length in the above discussion. The 
same fact is recognized by men of note in all schools of thought and 
investigation. Nor are the facts on which metaphysics, or " philosophy," 
builds, of doubtful authenticity or altogether susceptible of a double inter- 
pretation. The paper offered partly failed to accomplish its object, if it did 
not show that the surest elements of human knowledge are of metaphysical 
origin. 

The conception of metaphysics, or philosophy, as a science, was one of the 
earUest to be formed, because the philosophical instinct is inseparable from 
buman reason, and must manifest itself from and after the first epoch of 
cultured thought. Its object is nothing more nor less than to attain to and 
demonstrate a correct view of the nature of things ; and whatever be the 
end which, in the speculations of different thinkers, it reaches, whether the 
conclusion be materialistic or idealistic, it is still metaphysical That is to 
say, it aims and, sometimes with an unwarranted assumption of absolute 
certainty, professes to furnish the true theory (science), not of the special 
laws and inter-relations of things as phenomena, but of their true causes 
and real nature. It seeks thus to furnish the common element in which all 
special sciences have their true basis, and in which they are organically 
united as parts of one harmonious whole — of one general, systematic con- 
ception of the universe. 

And yet, simple as it may be in its fundamental data and principles, it is 
a science which appears never complete, and is, in some sense, a perpetual 
ideal. For its principles are required to have universal application. What- 
ever new realms of being may be brought to light, whatever new truths may be 
demonstrated in the special sciences, these must all be shown not to conflict 
with the principles of our pre-assumed and partially demonstrated meta- 
physical science. Hence, with the progress of special knowledge, the ever- 
renewed requirement that the philosopher shall show that his principles 
dominate the new facts, or new aspects of facts, which the special sciences 
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bring into view. But in this respect philosophy (the science of principles) 
is not fandamentally different from any other science of real things, in 
which, as is well known, there is always a combination of demonstrated fact 
with mere theory, and in which, too, the endeavour is constantly made, as 
in metaphysics, to reduce the limits of the latter, and extend the boundaries 
. of the former. Now Christianity and the Bible involve a philosophy of 
'"^^ things, which they assume rather than demonstrate. Yet they appeal with 
wonderful power to all that is best and truest in our natures. This is an 
experimental and powerful evidence of the truth of the underlying philo- 
sophy, or " metaphysics," of Christianity. Far from denying the possibility 
of philosophy, and its fundamental rank in the realm of human sciences, 
we ought, therefore, surely to unite in endeavouring to show, arguing on the 
ground of pure philosophy, that the philosophy (metaphysics) of Christianity, 
which I have termed Christian idealism, is not only defensible, but is the 
only philosophy which will fully account for all things and for all special 
sciences. Again, none can fail to be aware of the extensive role which the 
doctrine of the relativity of human knowledge has played in modem times ; 
and that, too, in the writings of thinkers of the most opposite schools. Now, 
whatever may be thought of the doctrine in its application to other spheres 
of science, none, I imagine, will deny that all of our so-called positive 
science is relative. It is the science of the phenomenal, of things as they 
appear to us through the nerves, without reference to their ultimate causes 
and original and true nature. And yet we must believe that there are such 
causes ; that something real underlies or causes the relative, the phenomenal. 
Now, to learn what is the nature of reality and what are its laws, there is 
no other method than the metaphysical one, which is founded on self- 
oonsciousness, knowledge of the true, rational, ideal self, and of the con- 
ditions of knowledge. This method is not dogmatic, or purely deductive. 
It is founded on self-observation, on an analysis of the necessary conditions 
of cognition, and is confirmed by a broad and never-ending induction, 
resting upon the study of the broad universe, which is found to be every- 
where illumined by the light of intelligence — the element of man's own 
self-conscious life. 

The error of scientific men too generally is, that they identify the results 
of their investigations in the region of the phenomenal with knowledge of 
the reaL All positive science which is duly confirmed by observation, com- 
parison, experiment, is to be accepted as true. But this true science of 
the phenomenal is not to be confounded with science of the truly real, or of 
the true cause, the underlying truth of the phenomenal. 

I made no use of scriptural arguments, since, had I done so, I should have 
begged the question which I wished to prove. He who accepts Holy ^ 
Scripture and Christianity admits, necessarily, the doctrines of God'^r 
existence, of creation, of Providence, and of the soul's immortality. He 
admits, therefore, that nature is controlled by and has its origin in 
intelligence. But my paper was designed to aid those who deny or honestly 
feel that they cannot intelligently admit the philosophical truth of the vS 
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Bible. There are, as I know by experience, thinking minds so entangled in 
the idea of nature as an original entity, working with blind, mechanical, 
resistless power, and of man as but a product and part of this natural i 
mechanism, that they see no possibility of the truth of the doctrines of God's 
existence, of Divine Providence, and of human freedom. Such men must 
be met on their own ground. I conceive it to be our duty, as members of a 
society aiming to reconcile Science and Religion, to show our readiness to 
meet those who cannot yet agree with us, on the ground where their diflBcul- 
ties lie ; to attempt to show them that their purely theoretical difficulties 
may be removed. Once make a man believe that the doctrines of Christian 
idealism are philosophically, i.e, really, possible, and he will not be long in 
concluding that they are probable, and then really true. Then the Bible 
will speak to his heart, and find responses in his best and inmost nature. 
He wiU find in it the indispensable food for his otherwise famishing soul. 
He will recognize in religion — ^and by this I mean true religion, the essence 
of Christianity — the consummate flower of human life and destiny ; and 
God, as revealed in the person of His Blessed Son, will be loved as the One 
" who redeemeth our life from destruction," and ** crowneth us with mercies 
and loving-kindness.'' 

It would have been a pleasure to me to enter more fully into the dis- 
cussion of the theory of unconscious intelligence, as the basis of real exist- 
ence ; had I deemed that such a discussion would be wholly relevant to the 
purpose of my paper, or would not too greatly extend its limits. I will 
now say, however, that I do not know what atoms are (I know of no one 
who does). But, if atoms exist, I most certainly believe them to partici- 
pate, in some manner, in the ideal nature. I believe that God, as a Spirit 
(or, in philosophical language, the Ideal), is the source of all real things ; 
and hence that all things have a Grod-given, consequently, a spiritual or 
ideal, aspect, which is their true being. Now, God's ways (the ways of the 
** Idea ") are not our ways, and are past finding out. How so-called 
" material " atoms can participate in the ideal nature without consciousness, 
I do not know. But so surely as I believe, and as a true philosophy demon- 
strates, that God is the source of all being, so surely am I convinced that 
the ideal element in the so-called atoms of the universe (in whatever manner 
it is to be conceived as existing) is the controlling and fundamental one. 
If this element is not conscious, it is yet impressed with a nature which 
compels it to comport itself in consonance with the intentions of that con- 
scious intelligence in which it originated. The theory of an unconscious 
intelligence in nature as the first in time, as existing absolutely (and not 
by derivation from the Divine Being), and as that out of which human mind 
is necessarily evolved, is absurd ; because the less cannot be the source of 
the greater, and because any conceivable form of intelligence, less than con- 
scious intelligence, is absurd, except in so far as it is regarded as having 
its roots, its origin, its law, in what is conscious. 
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!/i.etr juinciij the Inatituta ; the Vohimos of the Trsnsacliona {iaaued at One Guinea) may 
1)6 so obtaineil, for Half-a-Guinoaaach, and tha Parts of tba JoumaHorHalf-B-Crowneaoh, 

Tba Council and Officers are chosen from among tha Mombars, who are alima eligibla. 

ThaOrdinnryMeetingsaroholdat lO.AdelphiTarraco, at Eight o'oloclton theovBQiDgs 
of thoPiratand Third Mondaya of Ihe Winter, Spring, and Summer Months. Duo notice ia 
given by AdTcrtiasment and by Circular. 

Tha Papers road, and tho Discussions thoroon, nro printed in full in the "Journal of 
Tranaactiona," of which the Ninth Valume is now in eoursa of issue. 

The library, Reading, and Writing Rooms are open from ten till fiTalSaturdays till Two J 

6t™ are presented with the Br«t Volume olTrwissctlnns. ^H^ 

giurler(rJ'arti,DrlauiuinDal Volume,ta taiU«n>\ien«ivaKiBiK\iAnt "^^| 
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SembeTB and ABaoolatss— lat Jaaaaxy. 1871. 203. Joined si 

1872, 109 l-in 1873, UOi-in 1874, 111. i-in 1875-10 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Sinca the louugumtion of the Society, on the S4th of May, 1S66, the 
fallowing Papers have beGQ read ; — The Qaarterly Parts ore indicated by the 
nmuberfl. 

In 186e<7. 
1. A Skotoh of tlie Exisdng: lUULiaai bettrnen Sarlptura luid Saienaa, By Ihalftta 

Geohob Wamnoton, Eeq,, F.C.S. 
% On the DiffercDoe m Scope between Soriptura and Sdence. By the late C. UouxmRD 

, Ebtl, "" -"-■^—'^-■■-Tr 

On the VariouB Theo 

Esq,, Hon. See. V.I. 

3. On tho Language of fieBtiouktion and Origrin of Bpeoch. B7 ProfeBSOr J , R. YOUKO. 

On MiraoloB : their Compatibility with PhiloaophioQl Principles. By the Kev. W. W. 

Enolisi], M.A. 
TboiighU on Sliraolos. By the late E. B. Pbhmt. Eaq. 
On the General Chnjaater of Geological FormatioDa. B; the late E. HOPUKS.EBq,, C.B. 

4. On the i'lut and Prosent ilelntlona o[ Geologiiml Suionce to the Soared Boripturea. By the 

Kev. FroCesBor John Kiitlt. 
On the LoEBuns taught us by Geolog; in relation t« Ood. Rev. J, Bbodib, M.A. 
.^—Qn the Mutual BelpfulnesB of Tbeology and Natural Soieaoe. By Dr. Olasbtokr, F.R.S, 
On Falling Stara and Meteoritea. ByUielatflBeT W. UiickeU.,M.A., Tiae-PreaidentV.L 
{T/it above Pajurt, toi'tt tts Diicustioiti litreoH, and tmrt "Scientia ScitHtiarvm; 
being lome Account iff Ike Oriijin and Objecla of tin Vidoria Irutituii," with the 
Siporli qfthe Prooinonal Pmaedingt, and On Inanmiral Addresi by the late 
Jtev.Walier Mileheit, M.A.,Vice-Preiidenl,/onii Volume I, oj the "JBuraalqf 
Traniaciiojtt," price One Owuiea.) 

5. On tbe TarroBtrial ChaogeB and Probable Agea cfthe Continents, fonnded upon Astronomical 

Data and Geologioal Facte. By tbe laio Evin Hopkins, Eiq.. C.E., P.Q.8. 
On Us Credibility of Darwinism. By the lute OsoniiE Wabingtom, Ebi]., F.O.B. 
On tbe Credibility oF DsrwioiErQ. By the lata JaUeh Rbdbib, Esq., Hon. Sec. V.I. 
13. On Utiliturianism. By the late JaHKB RedoiE, Esq., lion "— " ' 



On the Logic of Scepticism. By Ihe Rev. EoBCSBON Thornton, D.D., V.P. 
Annual Address (On the Institute's Work). By the late James REoniE, Esq., Hon.Seo. V.I, 
7. On tho Relations o( MetaphyHiosI aiid Phyaieal Scianoo to the Chriatlan Doctrine of 
Pmyer. By the Rev. Profossor Joan KiKK. 
On GeolDgica! Chronology, and tbe Cogonoy of ihe Ai%unien(s by nhlch some Soientillc 
Doctrines are aupported, (In reply to Proreasor Hiixley's Addrees delivered at Sion 
Co1logaon2lBtNov,,18G7,)Bytbelii,t6J.HEDnnt,EHu^^,Hon.8ee.V.l. (18«r-(i8). 
S. On tbe Geometrical laomorphiem of Crystals, and the Derivation of all other Fonna from 
thoseofthoOubioalSyBteoi. (6Pfa(e<). BythelatoKev. W-Muoheli., M.A, V.P. 
{Fonaing Volmne If., price Oiw Ouinea.) 
In. 1867-8. 
9. On the Antiquity ot Civiliwition. By the Rev. Canon TliroHB, M.A, 

On Life, with aome Obsertntiona on its Origin. By J. H, Wbe4TLEI, Esq., Ph.D. 

On tho Unphilosaphical Character of someObjectiona to the Divine Inepiration of Scripture, 

By tho late Hev. Walteb Mitchell, M.A., Vioe-President V.I. 
On Comparative Payohology. By K J. MoRSHKAD, Esq., Hon. For. Sec. V.I. 

10. On Theology as a Soienoo. By tho Rev. A. Db la Make, M.A. 

On the Immediate DarivatiDi: of Scientse from tbe Groat First Caiiae. By K. Lauinq, Eaq. 

On aome of tho Pbiloaophioal Prinoiplea oontMned in Mr. Buckle's " Hiatory of Civiliza- 
tion," in rcferenoe to the Laws of the Moral and Bellgloua Developmaata of Man. By 
tbe Eev. Pi-obeodacy C, A. Row, M, A 

On the Nature of Human Language, tba Necesejties of Scientific Pbra^oology, and the 
Application of the Principles ot both to tbe interpretation of Holy Scripture. By 
tbo Rev. J. Baylee, D.D. 

11. On the Common Origin ot tbe American Baces with thoae of the Old World. By the Rev. 

Canon TITOOUB, M.A 
On tbo Simplilication ot First Principles in Physical Sdenoe. By C. BRuDltE, Eaq. , F. E.8., ka, 
Oo the Biblic^ Cosmogony laientiHcally oonaidered. By late G. Waaingioh, Esq., F.C.S. 

In 1868-69. 

On Ethical PhilMophy. By the Rev, W. W, "EsQUaa.UL.J^. „ ,-> -« 

12. Oa some Uses 0/ Sacred Primeval History. Ej tiio\B.ta"Q.«.cCi^^iWJ^'»^,^w\-.'^'^-.^^^ 
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On tlio Halation of Roason to Philosophy, Thoology, and RovaliiUan. By tho Eav. Pre- 
bandory C. A. Bow, M.A, 

{Foitiitiff FoZumd IJ!., prict Om Otiinia.) 
jf Hunitui Be»ponwbility. By the Est. Probanclary Ihobh, D.D, (And part 10.) 
ictrineof Creation aooording to Darwin, AgnsaiE, and Mosas. By Prof. KiHS. 
11 On the Noocbian Dolu^. By tha Rev. M. DaVIsON. 
On Ufe—lts Origin. By J. H. WHEarLE^, Esy., Ph.D. 
On Mim'B Plaea in Creation. By the Inta Professor Maooonald, M.D. 
16, On Mora than One Univaraal Daluge reoordsd in Soripture. By Eei. H. Moule, M.A. 

>Oii Cartoin Analogies batwosn tho Method! of Daicy in Na.tura and llayelation. By the 
-^ Rev. G. HENflww, M.A., F.L.S. 

On the ReipeotiTS ProTinoeB of the Obaarver and the Reaaoner in SclentiGD laTestigation, 

By ths Rgt. Editaiui GaKB^T, M.A. 
On tha Credulity of ecaptltHgm. By tho Rev. B. TnoBHTOM, D.D,, V.P. 

16. On Current PliyaioBl Agtronomy. By the late J. RlDDDIB, £d£., Hon. Sea. V.I. 
Anatysiaof HainaiiB«ipan^bility. By Rev. Preb. taoNS, D,D. (Sbd part 13.) CoiKlndtd, 

(FotTniitg Volunu I V., prici One Oiiinea.) 
In 1809-70. 

17. On tha Origin of the Negro, By tho ReT. Canon TncoJiB, M.A. 

On the ToBtJmony of Philosophy to Christianity as a, Moral and Spiritual Raralation. B; 

the Ray. Prebendary C. A. Row, M.A. 
On tho NumaricBl System of iha Old Testament. By tho Rev. Dr. ThOrMTOK, V.P. 

18. On SpontanaoUB Gonaratlon ; or, the Prohlom of Life, By the Ret, Professiir KiBK. 
A. Demonstration of tha Eiiatanea at God By tho Rev. J. M'CiaH, D.D, 

Why Man mviat Believe in God. By tha Into JAUEB BedDIK, Esq., Hon, Soo. V.I. 

19. On Geolagiosl Proofs of Divine Aotion. By S. R. PattiBOs, Esq., F.G.S. 
On Tmo AnthropoloBy. By W. IlrrCHKiK, Esq., M.D. 

On OomparativB Vsyohology. (Second Paper. ) By E.J, Morshe»d, EHq.,Hon. For. Soo. V,I. 
Onthi An/umetii fnim DtiigTi. By the lata Rev. Walter Mitcbell, M.A., V.P. 

In 1870-71. 

'-■W. On the High Numbers in the Pentateuch. By P. H. QOME, Esq., F.^a, V.P. 
Israel in Egypt. By the Rot. H. Moule, M.A. 

{Farming Voltuni V., pries Oil Guinea.) 

Ul. On Civilization, MnraJ and Material. (Also in Itsply to Sir John Lubijook on " Primitive 
Man,") By tha lata J. ReLeib, Esq. , Hon. Sec. V.I. (1869-70.) 
OnDr. Newman's "Essay in Aid of aGrammnr of Assent." Bythe Eev. Preb. Row, M.A. 
22. On the Evideuoe of the Egyptian MnnumenU to the Sojourn of Israel in Egypt. By the 
Rev. B. W. Bavilk, M.A. 
On Tha Moabite Stone, by Captiun F. Petsib, Hon. Sao, 

On Phyllotuis ; or, the Arrangement of Leaves in Aooordanoe with Mathematical Laws. 
By tho Rot. G. Hbnslow, M.A„ P.L.9. 
E3, On Biblical Pneumatolo^ and Peychology. By the Rev. W, W. Enolibh, M.A. 
On Some Scriptural Aapeota of Man's Tripartite Nature. By tho Rev. C. Geahajc. 
On Ethnia TfstiDionies to tha Poutataucb. By tho Rev. Canon TiTCOUB, M.A. 
2i. Octbo Darwinian Theory, By the Rov, Prebendary inOKS, D,D. 
In 1S71-73. 
Berpont Myths ot Ancient Egypt- By W, B. OooFEB, Esq., Sao, Soo. Biblical Arehteologf. 

On Prahistorio Monotheism, considerod in ralaljon to Man aa an Aboriginal Savage. By 
tho Rev. Canon TllcoMB, M.A, (See part 22 for this.) 

iForminfj Vchmt VI., prici Ok. Ouinra.) 

26. On Natural Theology, oonsidarad with respect to Modem Philosophy. By tha Ror. G. 
Hessloiv, M.A. F.L.8. 
On Fatalism. Contributed by tho Rev. J. Eodbinb. D.D, 

26, On Darffinism Tested by Recent Researches in XdnpcuBKe. By P, BaTEUaS, Esq., H.D., lie. 
On Force and its Manilastatlona. By tha Rev. J. M'CanH, D.D. 

On ProfesBor Tynclnll'a " Fragmanu of Science fur UuEciBndfio People." By tha Rev. 

Prebend sry luoNB. D.D. 
On ihe Origin of tbe Moral Sense. Bj tha Kov, Professor KjnK, 

In 1S73-73. 

On Force and Energy. By CHAnLKS BnooKE, Esq., M.A., T.R.8., V.P. 

27. On Darwinism and its Effects upon Holi^ous Thought. By C, R. BttBK, Esq., M.D,, tic. 

ItamarkaonsomeoftheCurrentPrincdplea of Historic Criticism. By Rev. Preb. Row, M.A. 

On "SclenlilicPttotsiind Christian Evidence." By J.EUOTHowAHD,Esq.,P,R,S.,F.L.S. 
23. On tho " Law of Creation— Unity of Plan, VoriBty o( Form," By Rov, G, W. Wbldoh, M.A. 

Some Remarks on the PrsBOut Aspect of Enquirisa aa to tho Introduction of " — ■" 

^^_ Specwa in Geological Time, By Principal J. W. DaWSoH, LL.D., F,R.S, 
^^^^^ il-'ermipg Veliivie 17/., iiriceOitc (Aiihck.) 



THB TIOTOUA tHSTiTtfTB. ' 

OTi"FoTet.' By tho Rov. Prefosaor KlRK. 

29. The Palatolithio Age Eiamined. By N. WlliTLBr, Esti- and tho IntB W. D, MrcHELL, H.D.* ir. 
(Annual Addrasa.) Oq the Moral and Socinl Anarohy of Modem Uubalisf. By the Rev, 
PrincipniT. P. Booi/[B£K, LL.D., Viee-Presidoat. {Ptapk'iEd.) 

In 1873-74. 

30. On the Tdontity o£ Reason in Science and Religion. By the Ror. R. Mitosell. 
OnBuddhiam. By tho Right Rot. Bishop Prana CI. OLiDaHIOM, D.D., So., vriUi cammunl- 

cations from ProfeBBOra CBAJniLER and BREWER. 
On tho Coiitraat between Cryatiillization and Life. By JoHN EUOT HOWARD, Esq., F.RS. 

31. On the Brisham Cavern and its TefltimoLy to tho Antiquity of Man — examined. By N. 

■WKrn,EE, Eaq., Sen, Royal Inst, of Cornwall. 
On tho Rules of BTidenao as applicable to the Credibility of History. By W. FoRaiTH, 

Esq., Q.C., LL.D., M.P., Vice-President. (PtopU't Ed.) 
On the Prinoiplea of Modern Pantheistio and Atheiatio Philoaophy as Hipreased in the lust 

work of atrausa, Mill, So. By tho Rei. Prabandary C. A. Hovf, M.i. Peper on tho 

same, by Prufossor Challis, F.R.3. {Peoph'i Ed.) 

32. On " Proniatorio TraditionB and Customs in Conueotien with Sun and Serpent Werahip," 

By J. S, FhbH^, Esq., LL.D., F.L.8., &o., with Illustrations. (1872-73.) 
{Farming Vobiiae VIII., price Oni Qai-nea.) 

33. Ou the Varying Taotioa of SoepUciam. (Annual Address.) By the Rot. RoBnfSON 

Thobntos, D.D.i Vice-President. (PiojiU'i Sd.) 
On the Harmony between tho Chronology of Egypt and the Bible. By tbo Rot. B. W. 

Satile, M.A. 
On tho Etbiool Condition of the Esrl^ Scandinavian Peoples, By E. W. Goass, Esq, 

34. On MaRnitudes in Croation and their boaringB on Biblical Interpretation. By the Rot. 

Canon TrrcoSB, M.A. Paper on the same, by ProfsBaar Challis, P,R8. ; with oom- 

munioatioDB from tho Aatronomar Royal's Dapartmont^ the RadoliBe Obaervar, ftad 
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